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AMERICAN 


ANNALS OF EDUCATION 


AND INSTRUCTION, 


NOVEMBER, 1837. 


SKETCHES OF LECTURES ON EDUCATION, 


WELIVERED BEFORE THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 


WE promised in our last, to present the reader with an out- 
line of some of the Lectures recently delivered before the 
American Institute of Instruction, at Worcester. The fulfil- 
ment of this task we have attempted in the following pages. 
What we have done, however, is hardly entitled to the name of 
an outline. ‘The truth is, we have merely sketched a few of the 
principal thoughts of the various lecturers, in our own language, 
and as we understood them. Sometimes we heard but part of 
a lecture ; in such cases, the sketch will of course be imperfect ; 
and they are far from being perfect in any instance. We were 
obliged to catch the thoughts and record them hastily, without 
even the benefit of short hand. While, however, we cannot 
hope to do full justice to any individual, we trust no one will 
find cause to complain of injustice. We present the ‘ Sketches,’ 
partly because they are really interesting, and their doctrines de- 
serve to be attentively considered; partly because we have 
been urged by some of the friends of education to do so; and 
partly, py the exhibition of a synopsis of the Lectures to be- 
speak public attention to the volume which we understand 
is soon to be published. Of the Lectures of Prof. Mulligan, 
Pres. Adams, Mr Parker, Mr Russell, Mr Picot, and Mr Mari- 
otti, we have not, as it will be seen, attempted a sketch, and 
with some of the others, we have done very little. 
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482 Education in General. 


The first of the sketches is that of the Introductory Ad- 
dress. 


EDUCATION. 
By Rev. Elipha White, John’s Island, S. C. 


At no period of the world’s history has there been such a de- 
mand for individual opinion. There is, every where, a breaking 
up of old opinions as well as of old establishments—the begin- 
ning of a great moral revolution. How shall we stop it? Not 
by physical power. It is too late in the day for that. It can- 
not be stopped. Nothing is left for us but to attempt to guide 
or direct it. How shall we guide it? The answer is, by edu- 
. cation. Not however, by education such it has been, but by 
education as it should be. 

Men have hitherto been educated according to their circum- 
stances—to accomplish some particular purpose. The educa- 
tion of one nation was to render its citizens warriors ; of anoth- 
er, to render them, as it were, merchants ; of another, to render 
them sailors. And however excellent may have been this edu- 
cation to accomplish its ends, it failed atter all, in making any 
thing more than mere fragments of men. ‘The concentrated 
energies of no individual or nation of individuals have, as yet, 
ever been brought out. The physical energies have, in general, | 
been developed, and they alone; and the world, and our own |e 
country among the rest, is beginning to feel the consequences. 

There are also numerous instances, and in some circumstances 
they are becoming frequent, of mere development of the intel- 
lectual powers ; but the results are scarcely less deplorable than 
a disproportionate development of the physical powers. 

; Moral education is more neglected than either of the former ; 4 
and, where attended to, is often so managed as to fail of accom- 3 
plishing all the purposes intended. bs 

Education, to accomplish its ends, should be conducted ac- f 
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cording to the unvarying character of man ; and should be based 

on the laws of nature, written revelation and providence. Our 

whole being—body, mind and spirit—must be developed in har- 

monious proportion, and in perfect symmetry. : 
There is a most surprising neglect, every where apparent, of : 

the education of the physical functions ; as if all here was to be 3 

left to chance. © Whereas the laws of the planetary world—the 

laws of the material universe itself—are not more fixed in their 

operations, or more certain in their results than those which 

should direct us in physical education and physical manage- 


ment. 
All, however, is to be done, with a final reference to the spir- 
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Elementary Education. 483 


itual affections. Education, on the principles of nature, reve- 
lation and providence will be carried out into eternity. The 
results are, indeed, most happy here. We may be not only 
happy but useful, even in infancy. Rightly educated, in the 
largest sense of the term, we should be loyal to parents, loyal to 
good institutions and good government, and loyal to Heaven. 


NATURAL HISTORY IN SCHOOLS. 
By Rev. John L. Russell, of Hingham. 


Pupils are encouraged, much more than formerly, to think ; 
and are rendered more and more the companions of their teach- 
ers. Still, a great deal remains to be done. An inhabitant of 
some other planet might find much in the tendencies of our sys- 
tems of education which he would deem objectionable. 

One great error, both of former and present times, is the 
custom of pouring into the mind, without reference to utility ; 
—of accumulating without use. But there is also a very great 
neglect of some departments of knowledge ; and in none is this 
more conspicuous than in the department of Natural History. 

Children, most obviously, have a taste for the studies of na- 
ture. And why should it not be so? The world is a mighty 
mass of lessons and apparatus for the young. Can it be, then, 
that they have no taste for natural science? Or that sucha 
taste is only occasional. 

Whence the fact that there are so few students or admirers of 
Nature ? Is it not that parents and others are not awake to the 
moral as well as intellectual benefits of studying her iaws ? 

Natural History is, however, greatly neglected by the schools, 
as well as by the family. The public or common schools ex- 
clude it almost entirely. Nor does it fare much better in many 
private and high schools. It is regarded, too often, as a 
mere accomplishment. Besides, the modes of teaching it are 
very superficial. In botany, for example, what practical use is 
ever made of this science? How often do our studies in this 
department end with the book and the school room ? 

The text books in the department of Natural History are 
often greatly defective. Besides, they are too foreign in their 
character. They are not so truly American as they should be. 
We want an American ‘ Library of Useful and Entertaining 
Knowledge,’ an American ‘ Journal of a Naturalist,’ &c. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
3y Mr Thomas H. Palmer, of Vermont. 


Of those who depend chiefly, if not entirely, on common 
schools for their elementary instruction, probably not one in fifty 














434 Defects of Common Schools. 


derives from them those advantages which might have been ex- 
pected. Weare free to admit the importance of the common 
school system ; it can scarcely be overrated. Advance the com- 
mon school,and you take the most ready way of advancing 
academies and colleges. These institutions do not, as some ap- 
pear to imagine, clash or war with each other. Not atall. The 
true interest of the one, is the true interest of the other. 

There are many errors connected with the prevailing methods: 
of conducting common schools. Nothing is taught thoroughly, 
not even reading. How few good readers have we among us ! 
How few in a million of those who have been trained in our 
common schools ever read well ! 

Children are first taught the alphabet ; then to read ba, be, bi, 
&c.; then words of two, three, four or more syllables. The 
words are arranged in the most arbitrary manner, and the pupil 
is often without the slightest knowledge of their sense. He 
contrives some how or other to remember them, parrot-like, and 
then the work is supposed to be done. 

Next comes reading. The first lesson perhaps is,‘ Ne man 
may put off the law of God.’ What sense can he—I had al- 
most said any one else—make of it? And so of most of the 


other sentences of his first reading lessons. Sometimes the: 


reading lessons, when intelligible, tend to demoralize. One sen- 
tence sometimes among the first which children are required to 
read is, ‘A dog met a bad boy and bit him.’ Here the strange 
attempt is made to teach the pupil that the dog bit the boy be- 
cause he was bad. Children soon find out that we are teaching 
them falsehood, and then we have done them irreparable mis- 
chief. 

Every child ought, at Teast, to be taught thoroughly to read. 
Reading is, as it were, the introduction to every thing else. [t 
is the key to the great storehouse of facts which have been ac- 
cumulating 6, 000 years—a key to which every human being is 
or ought to be entitled. Who has not read the biography of 
Edmund Stone? A servant taught him the letters of the alpha- 
bet. With these, and a slight know ledge of their combinations, 
he became a profound student both of languages and mathe- 
matics, and was often heard to say, ‘ W hat does any one need 
to be taught, but the twentysix letters of the alphabet, in order 
to be able to know every thing?’ 

The prevailing idea that we must be taught every. thing is a 
great evil. The business of school is, rather, to obtain the use 
of tools; to prepare us for the great work of self education, 
the only education which is likely to be either practical or per~ 
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Means of their Improvement. 485 


manent. "The notion that our education is completed when we 
leave the district school, is a great error. 

In the study of arithmetic, as now generally pursued in our 
schools, there is much that is wrong. ‘The tables, &c., whic! 
children are required to learn are probably a hindrance rather 
than an aid to their progress. Much future time is spent in un- 
learning what has been learned. 

It may be here objected that I go upon the principle, that a 
love for knowledge is more general among children, than ex- 
perience shows it to be. I do, indeed, most fully believe that 
all children naturally love knowledge ; and that, where there 
appears to be a native disrelish for it, the cause lies far back, in 
our own mismanagement. 

The common school system of education, in this country, is 
susceptible of very great improvement. One beneficial change 
might be accomplished, which lies at the foundation. It consists 
in teaching children to read familiar words and phrases, before 
they learn the names of the separate letters of which those 
words and phrases are composed. [tis an error to suppose that 
the sounds of the letters are duly represented to the mind of 
the young pupil, by the manner in which we pronounce their 
names. ‘Thus in pronouncing the letters of the word Act, we 
should say aytch-a-te ; but what child, unprompted, would ever 
suppose the pronunciation of such a combination of letters thus 
combined, could be fat. Is there the faintest resemblance ? 
Or take the word which. The child reads thus ;—double-you- 
aytch-i-te-ce-aytch; and is expected to know that this motley 
group should be pronounced which. What an obvious absur- 
dity ! 

In spelling and reading much may be done to render the ex- 
ercises intelligible and interesting by familiar questioning on the 
meaning of the words. Children may sometimes be required 
to spell their lessons without studying them, in order to get cor- 
rect ideas of the true pronunciation of the words. Due atten- 
tion should be paid to inflection and emphasis. The reading 
books should be numerous and often changed. The idea of 
reading a book, through and through, twenty times or more, 
merely because it is a good book, should be abandoned. A 
much greater variety of reading books in our schools is needed. 

A natural objection will be urged here, which is, that such 
views in regard to reading books, if carried out, would subject 
the parents of pupils to increased expense ; a result which it is 
highly desirable to avoid. But I do not admit that the expense 
need be increased. And here comes in the importance of School 
Libraries. In this way a very great variety of reading books 
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486 Importance of Teaching Thoroughly. 


might be introduced into the school, with less expense than om 
the old plan. One book to a class is often quite sufficient. Let 
one read, and let all the rest hear. ‘There is an advantage even 
in requiring the whole school, at times, to listen to a single 
reader. When one has read, the book may be passed to anoth- 
er pupil, and so on. [t is almost unnecessary to say that what 
is read in this way should be perfectly intelligible, both to the 
reader and the hearers, or they will only be confirmed in that 
habit of inattention and mental wandering which almost all our 
schools confirm if they do not originate ; and which is one eause 
of that mental wandering, which even many good men carry 
with them to the house of God; and wh:ch renders abortive, to 
a very great extent, the labor of the faithful and devoted minis- 
ter of the gospel. 

Reading should be so managed as to encourage thinking. 
For this reason, among others, the subject should be presented 
in such a form and in such language that the young reader can 
fully and entirely comprehend it. 

Silent reading is very useful. By this I mean, simply, the 
habit of reading with the eye. ‘This is one of the forms of read- 
ing which should not only be permitted but taught, in every 
school. 

Of reading, addressed to the ear, I have already spoken. 
This is very useful. 

Reading aloud, is reading with the eye and ear both. 

Every pupil in a school, should either possess, or have access 
to, a slate and pencil. There are a tliousand ways in which 
they might be advantageously used. One interesting exercise, 
for those who are old enough, is that of incorporating words or 
phrases into sentences. 

Arithmetic is often taught im a very imperfect and unphilo- 
sophical manner. [| have already spoken of the evil of requir- 
ing the tyro to iearn so many ‘tables.’ ‘The rules, too, are un- 
necessarily numerous and difficult. 1 wish very much to see @ 
reform in this department. 

Mental Arithmetic is very valuable to the young in every 
point of view. It does much, in particular, to prevent that 
habit of inattention and mental wandering, which is so common 
among the young, and which, as has been said, is often foster- 
ed and encouraged by our school exercises. On the subjeet of 
mental arithmetic, the community is deeply indebted to the la- 
bors of the late excellent Warren Colburn. His ‘ First Les- 
sons’ have wrought a revolution in the manner of teaching ar- 
ithmetic in this country. 
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Dr Bates on Moral Education. 487 


MORAL EDUCATION. 
By Pres. Bates, of Middlebury College. 


Education, of every form and every grade, should be con- 
ducted on parental principles; all instruction being but a dele- 
gation of the parental office. 

The object of education, especially the education of the 
schools, is to prepare the pupil for the future by giving him the 
right use of all his functions, faculties, and powers. 'I'o give a 
person the right and full control of the muscles of the body is, 
for example, a part, an important part, of physical education. 
In like manner is it an important part of intellectual education 
to give to the student the use of his inted/ectual muscles. 

‘The principal difference among men, as we see them in soci- 
ety, is, with few exceptions, the result of education. The de- 
gree of happiness which is enjoyed, is even dependent, in no 
small degree, on a harmonious cultivation of the intellectual 
faculties. 

But of the three great departments of education, moral edu- 
cation is, by far, the most important. This provides, among 
other things, for the direct culture of the conscience. In order 
to this end, we must avoid the two extremes into which man- 
kind, even some of the wiser and better sort, are wont to run, 
of subjecting children to abject, unconditional obedience, on the 
one hand, and of leaving them entirely exposed, on the other. 
I have lately been surprised to find a very popular publication 
among us advocating the doctrine of the unconditional submis- 
sion of infancy and childhood. 

To preserve a proper medium between absolute control and 
entire exposure, reason, or the power of forming a judgment 
of the nature of action, should be early and assiduously culti- 
vated. Conscience is not always a safe guide in human con- 
duct. It is an admonisher and reprover, rather than an enlight- 
ener. It says, be right, rather than shows us what right is. It 
is blind in itself, and is often found in the wrong because reason 
has not been sufficiently enlightened. Hence the importance 
not only of educating the conscience, but the reason itself. 
Were this matter duly and properly attended to, the result 
would be an active, not a blind obedience ; an obedience im- 
plicit, but not unconditional. 

All education ought to have the Holy Scriptures for its basis. 
Any system of moral education which excludes these, can never 
form positively holy character. 

It is an important point in moral education, to secure activity 
of character, instead of that merely passive character, so com- 
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488 Mr Brooks on Teachers’ Seminaries. 


mon among us, and which unconditional obedience, without rea- 
son, tends to form. Impressions, merely passive, grow weaker 
by repetition; but active benevolence, for example, grows 
stronger and stronger by exercise. The imagination should also 
be duly cultivated as an important part of moral education. 

Three rules may here be laid down by way of application. 

_ 1. Never attempt to separate Intellectual and Moral Educa- 
tion. 

2. Moral and Religious Instruction should be attended to, in 
every school. The instruction need not be sectarian. ‘The pu- 
pils or students may and should be left entirely free to form their 
own opinions, in regard to the doctrines about which the various 
Christian sects are divided. They might attend church where 
their parents or other friends and themselves prefer ; no control 
over them, in this respect, being ever exercised by their teachers. 

3. The Bible should be used, in some form or other, in 
schools of every grade, and should be made the basis of all ed- 
ucation. 


TEACHERS’ SEMINARIES. 
By Rev. Charles Brooks, of Hingham. 


No higher office exists under the canopy of Heaven than that 
of schoolmaster. ‘ As is the teacher, so is the school,’ is a con- 
stant maxim with M. Consin of France. But how are we to 
convince the people of New England of the dignity and impor- 
tance of the schoolmaster’s office ? 

What should a common schoolmaster, among us, be required to 
teach? ‘The answer to this would be involved, in my opinion, in 
the proper answer to another and a more grave question. How 
may we suppose the Saviour of mankind, were he to undertake 
the task, would educate a child? For we cannot doubt that his 
mode would be the correct mode, and would be the true way 
in and through which we could hope to carry out or realize the 
Creator’s own idea of a man. 

The following are some of the branches which I suppose 
American teachers ought to understand. Indeed I cannot but 
regard instruction, in each of these departments, as essential to 
the right education of every citizen. 

1. Religion. 2. Reading. 3. Spelling by various methods. 
4. Writing, with sketching and drawing. 5. Music. 6. Math- 
ematics, chiefly as a course of discipline for the mental facul- 
ties. 7. Geography and History, including the study of maps, 
globes, charts, tables, &c. 8. Natural History, in its various 
branches, aided by lectures and other means. 9. Natural Phil- 
osophy. 10. Technology. 11. Politics. 12. Political Econ- 
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Qualifications of Teachers. 489 


omy. 13. The foreign dead and modern Languages. 14. Log- 
ical Exercises in Conversation.* 15. Metaphysics. 16. Dec- 
lamation. 

Religion, however, should be the soul of every thing—the 
basis of all education from the cradle to the grave. Religion 
is, to a correct system of education, what God is to the system 
of the material universe. Moral teaching, in my view, produces 
all other teaching ; and is, in its turn, reproduced by all other 
teaching. 

What teacher is sufficient for these things? What teacher is 
prepared to carry out God’s idea of a perfect man? And yet 
every American teacher should be thus qualified. He should 
understand and be able to teach all that I have mentioned. 
There are pupils to be found, occasionally, even in our common 
schools who require such a teacher. Teachers should not only 
understand all this, but be able to communicate what they 
know. He who cannot lay an idea in a child’s head exactly as 
it lies in his own, is not fit to enter a schoolhouse, as a teacher. 

Much may be done by teachers, in communicating knowl- 
edge, in the way of familiar conversational lectures, aided by 
illustrations. In some of the schools in Europe, where these 
lectures are given, even small children take notes of them, and 
are permitted once a week, at a set time, to ask questions con- 
cerning them. 

Every teacher should be able and willing to show his pupils 
the practical application or use of what he teaches. On this 
point there is a very great deal of neglect, in most of our 
schools. 

Teachers must know how to govern. This requires the 
sternness of a soldier, overlaid with a lovely disposition, and 
with kindness and gentleness. 

The teacher must be in the truest sense of the term, a gentle- 
man. ‘True politeless is gentleness and good will to mankind, 
reduced to practice. 

He must also be a good man. Children are very accurate 
physiognomists. ‘ Feed my lambs’ does not mean that we should 
poison them. A degree of enthusiasm even seems to be an im- 
portant ingredient in the character of a teacher. 

One great and very prevalent error in all our education is that 
it does not go deep enough ; it does not descend to principles. 


* Mr Brooks mentioned an exercise common in some of the schools of Eu- 
rope, of the following character. A question was given out to be discussed 
at a certain time, on which any of the pupils were allowed to ask questions. 
Sometimes two hours were taken up, in discussing a simple question, in which 
the whole schvol was deeply interested. 











490 Use and Abuse of Memory. 


In regard to what may be called the quality of the instruction 
in our common schools, America is at least a quarter of a cen- 
tury behind Europe. ‘The moral instruction of the mass of the 
citizens in some Eastern countries, and the general integrity 
which prevails would probably surprise most of us, in America, 
and to some, would perhaps seem incredible. I am informed 
on authority which I cannot question, that the taxes in the city of 
Hamburg are collected in the following manner. Every man 
being assessed, and knowing the value of the assessment, the 
taxes are made out by a proper officer ; the crier of the city an- 
nounces the rate per cent., and the day by which they must be 
paid ; the treasury chest is then thrown open for the purpose of 
receiving what the citizens choose to deposit in it. No account 
is taken of the money when it is put in the chest ; the matter 
is left entirely to the moral sense of the citizens, yet such is 
their integrity that the whole amount is paid, year after year, 
with the utmost exactness. 

I have little hope of seeing our elementary or town schools 
in this country very greatly improved without the aid of 'Teach- 
ers’ Seminaries. Of these, one, at least, is needed in every 
state. The example of many of the more enlightened countries 
of Europe will abundantly ‘confirm this sentiment. Prussia 
abounds in teachers’ seminaries ; Austria, Germany, and France 
have many ; and the latter country will probably ere long, have 
one in each of its eightysix departments. 


USE AND ABUSE OF MEMORY. 
By Mr Wm. B. Fowle, Boston. 


Parents, when they bring their children to the teacher, seem 
to mistake not only the true object and end of education, but 
the character of their children. 

The end of education and instruction seems to be regarded 
merely as the treasuring up of knowledge in the mind. Hence 
the common abuse of the faculty of memory in all our schools ; 
and no where, thew in a more striking manner than in our 
Infant and Sabbath Schools. 

When I was a child, it was quite customary, as it still is in 
many parts of this country to require children to commit to mem- 
ory the Assembly of Divines’ Catechism. I remember that I 
was regarded with great favor, by my teacher, because I was so 
skilled in this sort of learning that I could repeat the whole of 
this formulary backward ; and my talents in this way were often 
made the subject of exhibition. 

The same error is common in many Sabbath schools. A 
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child who had been unaccustomed to commit mere words to 
memory, on attending a Sabbath school, not long since, found 
it extremely difficult to form the necessary habit ; and actually 
began to question with herself whether she had not a defective 
memory. 

So in other schools as well as in Sabbath schools. A child 
taught to remember ideas rather than words, and to be a ration- 
al animal rather than a mere parrot, might for a time be regard- 
ed, by many of our teachers themselves, as a mere dunce ; and 
perhaps the discouragement might give a check to her progress 
from which she would never wholly recover. 

Grammar, geography, history, astronomy, natural philosophy, 
and many of the branches in our schools are committed to mem- 
ory rather than taught ; and the fatal mistake is every day made 
of estimating a pupil’s capacity by his skill in committing to 
memory the words of books. If a child cannot remember the 
language of others, he is thought to fail in the most essential 
point of scholarship. 

There are various sorts of memories. One child remembers 
one thing; another, something else. And what is true of chil- 
dren is equally true of adults. Multitudes will tell you they 
have no memory, when in the progress of the very sentence in 
which this belief is uttered, you may perhaps discover every in- 
dication of a strong memory of certain things to which they 
have alluded. There is indeed a natural difference in the mem- 
ories of individuals; but not so great as many suppose ; and 
the worst and weakest memories are susceptible of cultivation. 

1 have taught a school for females fourteen years; long 
enough for an experiment. This school at present consists of 
100 pupils, from three and a half to fourteen years of age. 
They are taught every thing which is usually taught in schools ; 
and all on the mouitorial plan. ‘They are made familiar with 
spelling, reading, grammar combined with rhetoric, geography, 
and history. Of late, | have sometimes substituted Natural 
History for Civil History, because the former can be best illus- 
trated by sensible objects. 

It is a rule with me to teach no branch but what I think pro- 
per and necessary ; yet music and dancing are included. [| also 
make it a point to present every thing to my pupils as much as 
possible through the medium of the senses. 


RELATION OF TEACHERS TO THE COMMUNITY. 
By Rev. John Pierpont, Boston. 


The teacher is a leader to go before and lead out or call forth 
the child to the perfection of his nature ; first, through observa- 
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tion ; secondly, by means of his imitative powers. He is the 
young being’s spiritual architect. ‘Teachers are the truly great 
men among us, because they are builders up of a new genera- 
tion. ‘T'hey are to be co-workers with God, in building up or 
creating wiser men than ourselves. 

The teacher is to attend to the child’s physical education, to 
his intellectual cultivation, and to the development of his moral 
nature. In regard to the possession of the latter, man stands 
alone ; and in this respect, is as much above the other animals, 
as heaven is higher than earth. Consequently, the teacher of 
beings possessed of such exalted natures, must stand higher— 
utility being the standard—than if he belonged to any other oc- 
cupation or profession. 

And yet how is this matter regarded? How are teachers 
prized, in the community? They ought certainly to stand high- 
er than the legislator or the magistrate, since the latter, at most, 
only regulates the laws of a people, and endeavors to punish dis- 
obedience. But the teacher's business is to prevent what the 
legislator or the judge only aims to cure. If therefore ‘ pre- 
vention is better than cure,’ according to the old maxim, how 
important the relation of teachers to the community! And how 
important is the subject of elementary education ! 

Look now at the statutes of this Commonwealth. Here, 
of 140 chapters, on various subjects, there is only one on ed- 
ucation ; or only about one seventieth part of the whole volume! 

The language of such a fact as this need not be mistaken. 
The subject of education, as a means of preventing crime, and 
the consequent value of teachers in the community, have never 
yet received that measure of attention which they deserve. The 
professional man, the civilian, the statesman, is appreciated— 
looked up to—but the schoolmaster is forgotten. 

This is all wrong. The schoolmaster must be respected, and 
valued, and encouraged. If he is what he should be, he is the 
truly honorable and worthy man—worthy of our respect. Al- 
bert Gallatin, while teaching French, in ragged garments, was 
more truly deserving of honor than when managing the fiscal 
concerns of this great nation ; and Louis Phillippe, while teach- 
ing a little handful of pupils in Pittsburg, by far a greater bene- 
factor to mankind than when he sat on the throne of France 
surrounded by 30,000,000 loyal subjects. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS COMPARED. 
By Rev. Theodore Edson, Lowell. 


Good private schools are unquestionably a great public bless- 
ing, and | am truly happy to see wealth so well applied. Still 
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T cannot help regarding the public schools as still more worthy 
of our attention. 

These, however, need to be very greatly improved. There 
are various ways of improving them. One way is to put the 
whole management of the schools entirely into the hands of the 
Superintending Committee. ‘They would be likely to be more 
disinterested ; and especially in the case of employing teachers. 

Another, and a highly important and indispensable measure 
to be effected, is to elevate the character of teachers. There is 
such a thing ws the Science of ‘Teaching—its arts and its rudi- 
ments. ‘This should be studied by all who have the care of our 
public schools. Hence the indispensable necessity of public in- 
stitutions for the education of teachers on a large scale. There 
should be at least one for each State, if not one for every coun- 
ty ; and they should be empowered to grant certificates of the 
degrees, &c., of qualification. 

In comparing public with private schools. it should be recol- 
lected that the teacher of the private school has one temptation 
to which the teacher of a public school is not particularly ex- 
posed. He is so dependent on the whims—or in other words, 
the ignorance—of his patrons, that he is in constant danger of 
doing every thing for effect. Hence it ts, that he often falls 
into the habit of making a display of the number of sciences he 
teaches, and of publicly ‘showing off’ his pupils. There is 
quite enough of this in our public schools, where the teachers 
are not so immediately dependent on the whim or the cuprice of 
the parents. 

The merit of a teacher is not in direct proportion to the num- 
ber of branches which he can exhibit in an advertisement in the 
public papers. nor even in a direct ratio to the number of 
branches which he really teaches. On the contrary, it would 
be much nearer the truth to say that a teacher is thorough i in 
proportion to the smallness of the number of branches he at- 
tempts to teach, and vice versa. The simplicity of the public 
school is much the most favorable to the improvement of the 
teacher himself. 

The advantages of the public over the private school may be 
seen by looking carefully at the internal operations of the two 
systems. 

It has been urged that the manners and morals of the young 
are most secure in the private school. But children must be 
brought in contact with the world, as it is, at some period of 
their lives; it cannot be avoided. Indeed this constitutes an 
important part of their education. The question is, shall they 
be led to study it early, in the district school, while they are 
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under the parental eye two thirds or three fourths of the time, 
or shall the matter be left to strangers ; or what is still more 
doubtful, deferred to the stormy age, till the very period of life 
when they are nct only most exposed to temptation, but most 
in danger of falling? 

‘The sending of children to private or select schools tends, in 
the result, to foster the idea that there are two classes or ranks 
of society ; which is both anti-republican and highly injurious. 
There are many advantages which would result from educating 
the children of high and low, rich and poor, at the same school. 

There are some advantages to be derived even from the great 
number of pupils to be found in our public schools, provided 
they have a sufficient supply of teachers. There is a stimulus 
imparted by numbers ; to say nothing of the comparative ease 
of forming a correct public sentiment in the school. 


CONDITION OF COMMON SCHOOLS, IN AMERICA AND EUROPE. 
By Mr J. Orville Taylor, Albany. 


‘The Common School System of Prussia is far better than any 
system which prevails in this country; so, indeed, in some re- 
spects are those of France and Scotland. ‘There is, however, a 
great diflerence among us, in the different states. The schools 
of Massachusetts, where they have never derived much assis- 
tance from funds, are probably the best ; next to these, are those 
of New York, where the fund has been made conditional ; and 
where, in order to receive one dollar from the public treasury, 
another must be contributed in some form or other by the in- 
habitants of the district. Ohio is following in the track of New 
York; and Pennsylvania is attempting to do something. In 
Connecticut, where they have long received the public or school 
money, unconditionally, the schools are little better than they 
were a quarter of a century, nay, even half a century ago. The 
fund has paralyzed the people, and the schools are not so good 
as in Massachusetts or New York. I am not much in favor of 
funds, unless the districts raise, by a direct tax. at least twice as 
much as they receive from the fund. When people put their 
hands in their pockets for money to sustain the schools, they are 
very likely to feel an interest in them. 

It is now pretty well ascertained that about nineteen in twen- 
ty of the population of this country receive all their public in- 
struction at these schools. This fact sufficiently shows their 
importance, especially in a government like ours, where the 
voice of the people is, in effect, the law of the land. 

There is no clashing, as some seem to suppose, between the 
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interests of the common schools and those of academies and col- 

leges. ‘To improve the former and make them what they ought 
to be, is to take the surest method to promote the well being of 
our higher institutions. 

Benevolent societies must also rise or fall, succeed or linger, in 
their operation, in proportion as common schools flourish and 
are elevated. ‘lake the Bible Society for example. ‘This soci- 
ety not long since passed a resolution to give the Bible to every 
citizen of the United States. A noble resolution ; but it was 
not the first in order. Prior to this a resolution should have 
been passed to teach every child to read the Bible. ‘The same 
remark might be applied to the eflorts of temperance and other 
benevolent societies. ‘Their success will be in a direct ratio to 
the condition of elementary education. It is useless to circu- 
late papers and tracts if people cannot read them. And there 
are at least 600,000 persons in the United States, who are not 
taught this simple but most indispensable art. 

The pulpit must go to work on this subject. It is one of the 
highest importance, both in a moral and religious point of view. 
The press should also go to work ; but it should work right. 

The common school house is the creator of the mind of the 
district. ‘There are about 80,000 common schools in the Uni- 
ted States ; and the influence which is exerted on society by the 
multitude of teachers—such as they are—who conduct these 
schools, is tremendous. How important that they should be 
well taught! More depends on the character and right educa- 
tion of 66,000 teachers in the United States than on the char- 
acter and education of any other class of citizens, small or large.* 
We should remember, too, that uneducated vice is educated 
crime. 

Among the caus°s of the low state and almost universal - 
glect of common schools in this country may be reckoned ; 
The custom among our leading men, of withdrawing their ceik 
dren from these schools, and sending them to other institutions ; 

The low price paid to teachers; (the average price to males 
being only $11 a month, while the average price paid to labor- 
ers on the farm is #13 a month;) 3. Bad schoolhouses ; and 
4. Neglect of religious instruction. The latter, indeed, in- 
volves another important point—the neglect of good manners. 
The right kind of religious education, duly attended to in our 
schools, would soon remove the popular objection that children 


Ir T. probably forgot the 2,000,000 of the mothers in the United States, 
any - 000 of whom have far more influence on buman character, for good 
or for evil than our 80,060 common school teachers. The mother is alsoa great- 
er creator of mind \han the teacher. 
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are more injured by the bad habits and manners they acquire in 
them than benefited by their instructions. 


INFLUENCE OF MINISTERS ON COMMON SCHOOLS. 
By Rev. Gardner B. Perry, Bradford, Mass. 


The Christian minister certainly has the means of exerting an 
influence in society, of one kind or another; for good or for 
evil. Ministers, as a class, are probably as strong, by nature, in 
body and mind as other men. ‘Their minds, | suppose, are as 
well cultivated as those of other men. ‘They are also numer- 
ous, and therefore powerful, at least collectively. Their number 
in the United States cannot be less than 12,000; a number 
much larger than that of our standing army. More than this, 
I maintain that their influence is, in many points of view at 
least, favorable. They were certainly very influential in orig- 
inating the common school system of New England. 

In discussing the question, what influence, favorable to edu- 
cation can the Christian ministry exert on common schools, I 
deem it important in the first place, to convince all our minis- 
ters that it is their duty to consider carefully the nature of these 
institutions, and get their minds thoroughly impressed with their 
importance. 

They should consider the fact—for I believe it to be a fact 
—that not more than one in twenty of our citizens ever enters 
any other literary institution than a common school. | know 
there is, with many people, an outcry against these schools ; but 
I regard it very unreasonable. Children, they say, learn noth- 
ing in them which is of sufficient value to compensate for the 
bad habits they acquire. But is it so? 

On expressing my surprise to a friend of mine one day, that 
though possessed of ample means of living happily in New Eng- 
land, he should sell his estate and remove to a portion of the far 
west, where, in addition to many other inconveniences, there 
were no schools; he reptied, that as to the latter privation, it 
would be no privation at all. ‘I consider the district school,’ 
he added, ‘as worse than useless. It teaches nothing but vice ; 
and I seriously believe my children will be better off without it.’ 

I knew that this man, though he denounced common schools, 
had received his education in them, as well as several of his 
neighbors, A, B and C; and that it was to the education 
thus acquired, they owed their respectability and their great in- 
fluence in society. I asked my friend where he received his edu- 
cation ; he frankly said, ‘in the common school.’ ‘ And where 
did your neighbors, A, B and C receive theirs?’ He was ob- 
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liged to give the same reply. [ asked him, moreover, to find a 
useful, practical, common sense man, in the whole range of his 
acquaintance—not in what are called the professions—who did 
not receive all his instruction, (out of the family,) in the same way. 
‘This he was unable, readily, todo. ‘And now,’ said I, ‘is an 
institution which has done so much for you, and many of your 
townsmen, worth nothing ?’ 

2. It behoves the minister to consider well the value of 
juvenile character, as estimated in the Bible; ‘of such is the 
kingdom of Heaven.’ Let him remember, moreover, that it is 
also said, in the same connection, ‘their angels do always be- 
hold the face of my father who is in heaven.” 

3. If ministers believe the district school to be truly valuable 
to our citizens, let them send their own children there, and en- 
courage others to send theirs. Or, if they believe otherwise, 
and that it isa school of vice, let them at least exert their in- 
fluence to break it up. 

4. Let them bestow special attention on Teachers. There 
was an ancient custom, in some parts of New England, which re- 
quired the minister to invite the ‘ schoolmaster ’—for there was, 
at that time, only one in each town—to dine with him both on 
Saturday and Sunday. In fact, it seems to have been some- 
thing more than a mere custom ; for it is stated that the minis- 
ter was not obliged to entertain the schoolmaster at his own ex- 
pense ; the latter being paid from the treasury of the town. 

Now I do not undertake to recommend a revival of this ancient 
custom; but | propose a substitute. Bring teachers to your 
parlors, if not to your dinner tables. Associate with them, at 
your houses and elsewhere, and do all in your power to encour- 
age them. At least collect them together at the opening of 
each of the summer and winter schools. Examples might be 
given, where much good has been effected in this way. 

But ministers may also do much good for the establishment 
and maintenance of Lyceums. ‘These also may serve, in no in- 
considerable degree, as a means of improving teachers. In 
them, let the duties and difficulties of teachers have a very 
prominent place. Many points in relation to discipline may 
here be talked over. The right government and management 
of a school is no easy task. It is the ‘ bachelor’ that governs his 
children so well, and with so much ease. It is the untried hand, 
that in this respect succeeds so perfectly, without study or pains. 

Ministers may also encourage useful learning in the district. 
This may be done both with and without libraries. In my 
opinion, however, libraries may be rendered exceedingly useful, 
even the District Libraries, to which some among us seem rath- 
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er opposed. Something has been said, in the discussions of this 
Institute, of bad books, and of the service which would be con- 
ferred on mankind by burning three fourths of our books. Now 
there have long been many bad books in circulation, and | fear 
there will be for some time to come. But suppose we burn 
those now in the market, would not a new swarm not a whit 
better, soon supply their place? Besides, where shall we begin, 
and where end? And where shall we find disinterested judges 
to condemn them? And further, since books are but clues to 
the knowledge of man and his character, the same principle 
which would lead us to burn books would Jead us to burn men. 

Ministers should also make common schools and the improve- 
ment of the young, subjects of frequent and familiar conversa- 
tion in their daily intercourse with their people. Much has 
been done in this way; and it is an old maxim, which like 
many other old maxims, has some foundation in truth, that ‘ what 
man has done, man may do.’ 

Much also may be done in the way of elevating the rising 
generation, or at jeast inspiring them with a zeal for improve- 
ment, by the instructions of the pulpit. By thus co-operating 
with the schoolmaster, we may render his labors much more 
agreeable and much more useful. 

“In illustrating the goodness of God, a minister may, for ex- 
ample, speak of the salt mines of Wielicska, and of its stream 
of fresh water running through its solid walls of salt, to supply 
a multitude of inhabitants who spend their days in its caverns, 
without ever coming out. In a word, we may draw many 
of our moral lessons from the objects of nature around us, 
after the manner of our Saviour. And in doing this, we have 
ample opportunity for describing or delineating those objects. 
Some,jl know, regard this method of teaching as in ‘ bad taste,’ 
but to me, it seems far otherwise ; and | cannot but wish it 
were more generally adopted. 

Finally, ministers may pray for common schools, and common 
school teachers and their pupils ; that both may perform, in the 
best possible manner, their duty; that parents may co-operate 
with them in their efforts; and that the results may, to all con- 
cerned, be happy. 


SCHOOL ELOCUTION, 
By Mr David Fosdick, Jr., Andover. 


It has become quite customary, of late, to attend exclusively, 
or almost exclusively, to thought, while delivery is neglected. 
Art does very little. The facilities afforded by the press may 
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have had their influence in producing this result ; and thus, the 
power ol the press may have been exerted at the expense of elo- 
quence. In regard to the i importance of a good delivery, there 
was but one opinion among the ancients, and there should be 
but one among the moderns. Quinctilian, Cicero, Rollin, Ches- 
terfield, all concur in attaching a high degree of importance to 
eloquence. Thought without eloquence i is like a folded balloon: 
it needs something to swell it. ‘Nhe object of studying this art, 
should be to make our thougiits, as it were, transparent. In 
this view, however, it is obvious that the orator ought by all 
means to be a good man. If the contrary, his art but renders 
him more dangerous as a member of the social systeni. 

In regard to the means of acquiring true eloquence, the fol- 
lowing remarks may be useful. 

Deep and strong feeling is indispensable ; and so is emotion. 
Emotion has been sometimes defined the well spring of elo- 
quence. Art may imitate native tones, but never equal them. 
All eloquence may be said to consist in a struggle of na- 
ture to get out the thoughts that burn within us. ‘Ihe less we 
are guided by mere art, in the moment of delivery, the better. 
Mere art enfeebles. ‘The business of art, in regard to delivery, 
is to form good habits. Habit is not a courser, but a beast of 
burden. 

There are some things within the contro! of art. Among 
these are compass of voice and distinctness. ‘The latter depends 
much upon a proper cultivation of the vocal powers. 

Every thing which promotes vigor of body and mind, or, in 
other words, favors health, is favorable to the proper develop- 
ment of the vocal powers. Hence the importance of a correct 
physical education. 

We may form the habit of being graceful in every variety of 
action ; but it is always best to leave the particular mode of ac- 
tion to the impulse of the noment. 

In regard to recitation, I would not condemn it, wholly, but 
only regulate it. 

The selections for declamation in common schools are usually 
quite objectionable. 

Common conversation, after all, is the place for true elo- 
quence. The grandest eloquence is only the more ear- 
nest talk. In conversation, nothing is fictitious; there is no 
borrowing the thoughts of others. Every thing is real. Per- 
sons who converse improperly are seldom, if ever, truly elo- 
quent. Conversation may, it is true, be insincere or affected ; 
and in proportion as this is the case, eloquence will be wanting. 
But if we say nothing but what we deeply feel, we shall hardly 
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fail to be eloquent. I repeat the sentiment, he who excels in 
conversation may, as a general rule, excel as a public speaker. 
Too much cannot be said of the importance of this kind of elo- 
quence, especially in a country like our own, and at such a 
crisis of human affairs. Every American youth should be elo- 
quent. 





PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE CANTON OF NEUFCHATEL. 


Ir is only upon a long series of observations or experiments, 
that any human science or art can be established; and if this 
be true of sciences that are concerned with mere inert matter, 
whose nature, and etlects, and changes are subject to the in- 
spection of the senses, and whose characteristics, when once 
fully ascertained, may be calculated upon as invariably the same, 
how much more in a science like education. Here, we have to 
do, not with inert matter, and its invariable qualities, but with 
active minds, whose peculiar characteristics we can only discover 
by inference,—whose state and qualities are subject to a thou- 
sand variations which we can neither foresee, nor understand, 
and whose movements are directed by a will which only the Su- 
preme Educator can know or govern with entire certainty. 
Hence it is that I regard the records of education more impor- 
tant than those of any other science, and exactly in the propor- 
tion that mind is superior to matter, and man more important 
than the elements, which he controls ; and that I have so earnest- 
ly endeavored to secure the existence of one permanent record 
of observations and experiments in our own country. Hence it 
is that | deem it more important to present the history of obser- 
vation and experiments, and thus to furnish a basis on which 
all may reason, and decide, and act, rather than to put forth 
theories and opinions, which are so easily formed, and so fre- 
quently overthrown. ‘The last is incomparably the easiest task, 
and it is not difficult to be profound even to the point of mysti- 
cism. On any other topic this may be excusable, but in educa- 
tion it becomes him who attempts to exert any influence to be- 
ware, lest in the emphatic language of the scriptures, he ‘ darken 
counsel by words without knowledge.’ 1 would rather creep in 
the humble path of observation and experiment, than hazard 
the intellectual or moral character of a single family, or a 
single school, by soaring in the airy regions of theory and spec- 
ulation. 
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The resemblance between the political and social state of 
Switzerland and that of the United States, render the experi- 
ments of this country peculiarly interesting to us, and leads me 
to advert more frequently to its instituttons and systems of edu- 
cation. 

The cantons of Switzerland are not less diversified in their 
forms of government, than in their surface ; and embrace almost 
every conceivable variety, from the extreme of democracy in 
the little central cantons, where every law is passed in a full as- 
sembly of the people, to a limited monarchy, which is found in 
the principality of Neufchatel. This canton was originally a 
principality, which requested to be admitted into the Swiss con- 
federacy. It belonged to the Princes of the house of Hohenzol- 
lern, who became subsequently Electors of Brandenburg, and 
now fill the throne of Prussia. It has thus partaken of many 
of the benefits conferred by this government upon its subjects. 
I have been so fortunate as to meet here, the Secretary of the 
State Commission for Education of this canton, a zealous friend 
of the cause, and to receive from the Commission a series of re- 
ports, which contain many interesting details of the progress of 
the schools under their direction. 

The present king of Prussia, on ascending the throne, direct- 
ed his attention particularly to the welfare of the public schools 
in Neufchatel. As early as 1603, he ordered the Council of 
State to examine the resources of the villages, and ascertain if 
they were sufficient to provide suitable means of instruction for 
all the children of the canton, and to consider the expediency 
of an annual subsidy for the aid of the schools. The state of 
political affairs which immediately followed, rendered it neces- 
sary to abandon this object for the moment,—but at the close of 
the war in 1816 and 1817, petitions were presented to the Gen- 
eral Assemblies, begging them to devise some means for dimin- 
ishing the number of the poor, and the heavy expenses to which 
both individuals and communities were subjected for their sup- 
port. A committee was appointed to examine the subject, 
who, instead of seeking palliatives for the evils, or attempting 
merely new modes of supporting the poor, endeavored to find 
out and destroy the sources of poverty. They recommended 
that the clergy be requested by the Council of State, to pay 
particular attention to the religious instruction of the children of 
the poor, to act in concert with the local authorities in adopting 
measures to give them early habits of industry, and to repress, 
with firmness, the vices to which they were exposed. ‘The 
Council accepted this proposition, and in order to further the 
object, collected the most detailed accounts of the state of the 
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schools in all the parishes, and submitted them to a committee 
of their own number. At the same time, the clergy, by a com- 
mittee chosen from among themselves, made a similar examina- 
tion, which was communicated to the Council of State. From 
information obtained from these sources, the Council deemed it 
of the highest importance to publish an account of the deplor- 
able state of education which prevailed in many parts of the 
canton, notwithstanding the judicious and liberal efforts of many 
towns and villages for the establishment and improvement of 
their schools. 

In 1826, the Council issued a decree, in which, after express- 
ing the sentiment, that the first duty of every christian govern- 
ment is to secure to the young the means of learning the duties 
of religion, and that ‘ the most effectual means for diminishing 
the number of those depending on public or private charity is 
the proper instruction and care of the children of the poor, they 
ordered the parishes to take care that all the children belonging 
to them, whether their dwellings were near or remote from the 
centre of the village, should receive instruction, at least, in the 
elementary branches of education. ‘They invited those parishes 
whose resources were not sufficient to give this instruction, to 
state the means most appropriate for the supply of their wants, 
and enjoined upon those which had not yet committecs of edu- 
cation, to appoint them immediately. 

The reports from the parishes were successively sent to the 
Council, and from these and other documents received, they pre- 
sented to the King a detailed account of the actual state of the 
schools, and thus called forth the edict of Oct. 7, 1829. By this 
edict, which made no change in the obligations and rights of the 
parishes, the King created a Commission of State for Public 
Education, composed of two Counsellors of State, (one of 
which should be the president,) two clergymen, and twelve citi- 
zens of distinction from various parts of the canton. To this 
Commission was entrusted all that concerned the improvement of 
the schools. ‘Ihey were directed to secure, by constant super- 
intendence and rigid control, the instruction of all the children, 
by the establishment of suitable schools, and to aid the youth 
who devoted themselves to the employment of teaching, in com- 
pleting their education. He placed at the disposition of this 
Commission, from the first of January, 1830, the annual sum of 
£6,000 from the civil list of the canton, for the aid of those 
parishes whose resources were insufficient to furnish the means 
of instruction. 

Immediately upon the arrival of this edict, the Coureil took 
measures to execute the commands of the King, and appointed 
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the Commission of State for Public Education. The year 1829 
was thus signalized in the annals of this canton, as the period in 
which the government enlarged the sphere of its activity, by be- 
ginning to watch over and direct the intellectual and moral cul- 
ture of the people. 

The report before us next gives the principal features of the 
School System of Neufchatel. Throughout the canton, entire 
liberty of instruction is allowed. Any one may open a school, 
in whatever place he chooses, without being subject to other 
control. While every parent is obliged to give his children suit- 
able instruction, the mode of doing it is leit entirely to his own 
choice, whether it be to educate them at home, or to send them 
to public or private schools. ‘The public schools belong to the 
towns and villages, on whom their support entirely devolved pre- 
vious to the year 1829. They establish schools, and diminish 
or increase their number as they deem advisable. They also 
appoint the teachers, after an examination, in which the clergy- 
man assists. In short, each village has its committee of educa- 
tion, which reports to the commission the state of public instruc- 
tion. ‘The clergyman is, with few exceptions, the president of 
this committee. Previous to the year 1529, the government ex- 
ercised ouly the same general care over the schools as over all 
other measures of the corporation, and indeed, even this power 
was scarcely recognized. 

Those children, whose parents are natives of the villages, pay 
no tuition except in those places whose public treasury does 
not afford a sufficient support for the teachers, and in the city 
of Neufchatel, where the great improvements made in the es- 
tablishments for education have involved the citizens in very 
considerable expense. ‘The children of those who are merely 
residents pay a trifling monthly compensation. In addition to 
the regular day school, there are evening schools in most of the 
villages, for those who wish to pursue studies beyond the ordin- 
ary course of instruction. All who attend these schools pay a 
small tax. y 

In many villages, the citizens form a very small part of the 
population. Still the schools are free to all the residents on 
condition of a moderate fee for tuition. But if they are almost 
alone in supporting the schools, they have also the advantage 
of the entire direction of education. Instruction is given in 
reading, writing. arithmetic, the catechism, singing and the ele- 
ments of grammar and geography. There are but few places 
in which instruction has advanced beyond these branches. At 
Neufchatel, the capital of the canton, a gymnasium has been 
established with several professors. 
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In 1829, all the parishes had, at least, one school. Many of 
these were established on a good footing, were well attended, 
watched over with interest, and furnished with well informed 
teachers of good moral characters, who received competent sal- 
aries. Still the state of public education generally, was very 
far from the degree of improvement desirable. ‘There were but 
few of the villages, in which a public school was open through- 
out the year; and a still smaller number in which the school for 
boys was separated from that for the girls. Most of the schools 
were not open longer than four or five months of the winter ; 
and the children being entirely neglected the rest of the year, 
were in great danger of forgetting all they had learned in this 
short period. 

The solitary dwellings and little hamlets scattered on the sides 
of the mountains at a great distance from the villages, (the paths 
to which were often impassable in the snowy season,) presented 
serious obstacles to universal instruction. The inhabitants of 
these thinly populated regions were neither rich enough, nor 
sufficiently enlightened, to establish schools at their own ex- 
pense, in the vicinity, for the winter; and only a very small 
number of the parishes took care of these remote districts in 
this respect. Where there were schools, the teachers were so 
poorly paid, that the number of those competent to their task 
was very small, and many of these were obliged to labor for 
their bread, and thus neglect the duties which were enough to 
occupy all their time. Even where there were good schools in 
these villages, they were rarely attended by those who had most 
need of instruction and moral culture,—the children of the 
poor. The culpable indifference of parents, their desire to gain 
something by the labor of their children at the age of eleven 
and twelve, or even of six or seven years, particularly in manu- 
facturing places—the compensation to be paid to the teacher, 
which however small, is a heavy charge to those who often find 
it difficult to supply a numerous family with bread, the con- 
tempt of all the parents for instruction, the impatience of restraint 
among children accustomed to the idleness of beggary,—all 
these circumstances combined to keep a great number of children 
from school, and to perpetuate their ignorance and their misery ; 
and presented the greatest obstacles to all attempts at reform. 
Patriotic and enlightened citizens regarded this state of things 
with anxiety. They saw that in the state of civilization to 
which the country had arrived, a good education of the people 
generally, could alone prevent the intellectual culture from de- 
generating into corruption. The previous efforts had excited 
those villages which possessed the means, to make important 
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improvements in their schools, and roused those which were fee- 
dle to a sense of their wants, and a desire of reform. At this 
crisis the Commission of State found they had much to do—not 
so much to create a new ofder of things, as to improve and 
complete the werk begun by the parishes. 

The first care of the president was to request of the members 
of the Commission, detailed reports upen the state of all the 
schools in the canton. These reports were presented at the first 
session of the Commission in 1830. The necessity of frequent 
meetings, and the distance of the greater part of the members, 
induced the State Commission to appoint a committee of six 
members to examine these reports. in the course of the sum- 
mer, they submitted to the Commission of Education, all the 
important facts in these reports, together with such other par- 
ticulars as they had been able to ebtain, thus establishimg a basis 
for all their subsequent labors. 

The two great duties of the Commission of Education, were 
to secure to all the children sufficient means of education, and 
to train teachers worthy of their station in point of knowledge 
and morality. Of these duties, the first was the most pressing. 
Schools winch would give a sufficient salary could always be 
furnished with good teachers, for there were in this canton, 
many young men of talent, who had devoted themselves to the 
education of youth. 

The committee reviewed the state of the schools, and arranged 
them in three principal divisions. In the first were all the vil- 
lages which had not established schools in the hamlets and re- 
mote corners of their districts, together with those where the 
schools hal but a precarious existence, or were indifferent in 
their character. ‘The second class comprised those villages 
which solicted funds to establish girls’ schools, distinct from those 
of the boys. The third comprised those which made no request, 
or whose wishes exceeded the limits prescribed to the Commis- 
sion by the order of the King. 

The Commission resolved to appropriate the funds of the 
state to the establishment of new schools, but to make them 
public schools, and to give to the villages, the sum allowed for 
their establishments, fixing the salary of teachers at a higher 
rate than before. They confided to them the direction and su- 
perintendence, giving only general directions, that thus they may 
give additional vigor to the principles already in operation, rath- 
er than introduce new systems. They required annual reports 
upon the state of all the schools together, with a statement of 
the use made of the sum confided to them. In making these 
appropriations they reserved the liberty of change according to 
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the necessities of the villages, and the degree of their efforts for 
the improvement of public education. 

In 1831], the committee established or improved fiftysix vil- 
lage schools, besides founding others in the greatest part of those 
places which had till now been destitute of all means of pub- 
lic instruction. Since that period, the number of children, too 
remote from the parish to attend the general school, has been 
reduced to the smallest number which can be expected from the 
extreme sparseness of the habitations of the mountains. The 
disturbed state of political affairs, this year, interrupted the ex- 
amination of the schools, and very few reports were received, 
but these few presented very satisfactory accounts. 

In 1832, the Commission reviewed all its decisions relative to 
the primary schools, increased some of the allowances of the 
preceding year on the authority of reports received, and deci- 
ded to establish new schools in many remote districts. 

It was next occupied with the establishment of evening 
schools in the manufacturing villages, where most of the chil- 
dren were employed all the year, through the day, and thus pre- 
vented from attendance at the ordinary schools. All the vil- 
lages, hamlets, and remote corners were now provided with 
schools, subjected to local committees of education, but there 
were still three great obstacles to be met:—the negligence of 
village committees, the indifference and opposition of parents, 
and their poverty. 

The greater part of the villages co-operated with zeal in the 
efforts for public education in their districts, but failed essentially 
in the watchful superintendance which was claimed from the 
committee. ‘The King, in his edict, ordered that those parents, 
whose negligence or avarice detained their children from school, 
should be urged to send them by the exhortation of the consis- 
tory—or, if this failed, they were to be reprimanded before the 
consistory, and in case of still farther default, be subject to pun- 
ishment. There have been instances in which this last course 
was pursued, and those villages who have been most rigid in 
the execution of this law, have had reason to rejoice at their 
wise severity. 

To secure instruction to those families whose poverty did not 
enable them to pay even the small compensation usually requir- 
ed, presented the greatest difficulty. The only course was to 
pay to the teacher the sum required—but this was not without 
its objections. It was found dangerous to render the schools 
absolutely gratuitous to those parents even who had paid the 
monthly sum with considerable difficulty. The very sacrifices 
they had been called to make, had excited an interest and attach- 
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ed them to the schools. A sum was finally granted to those vil- 
lages which, upon strict examination, were found needy, and the 
clergyman requested to watch attentively over the use made of 
this appropriation. 

The State Commission, after having made all possible efforts 
to secure a good primary education to the children of the can- 
ton, next occupied themselves with establishing girls’ schools 
separate from the boys, with means of instruction in needle- 
work, in those parishes where circumstances rendered it neces- 
sary. ‘Ihe expenses incurred had very considerably exceeded 
the sum granted by the King, but on being informed of the 
plans of the Commission, and seeing the importance of their 
immediate execution, he granted an additional sum sufficient to 
meet the expense for five years. ‘The Reporter goes on to say, 
‘The Commission had now completed an important part of 
their task. Every village in the canton had received its portion 
of this grant, and its schools were placed on a good footing. 
The order of the King required also that they should furnish 
those who devoted themselves to teaching as a profession, with 
means necessary to complete their education, and give them cer- 
tificates of their intellectual and moral qualification for their 
task. For of what avail to multiply schools if the teachers are 
not found to sustain them? ‘They have duties of no trifling im- 
portance, their employments are elevated and arduous ;—to 
them is confided the sacred task of developing and directing the 
mind and the heart of each child of the country. With that 
positive knowledge, on which instruction should be based, they 
should combine an upright and religious character, without 
which education is impossible or dangerous, and a power of im- 
pressing their instructions on the hearts of the children. Les- 
sons in reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, and 
singing, are but a small part of their task. ‘The most important, 
the most difficult, is to exert a salutary influence upon the moral 
character of the pupils, and to make them familiar with the 
duties of virtue and piety—to teach them to love God, to love 
their country and their families, and to inspire them with the 
fear of disobedience and vice. ‘The teacher should possess an 
aptness in presenting these truths, as well as in giving mere les- 
sons. ‘They should be presented in a manner so simple and in- 
teresting that they will not fail to fix the attention of children, 
often little accustomed to reflection.’ 

The establishment of a Normal School was the most obvious 
means of fufilling this desire of the King. But while Nor- 
mal schools were fully estimated by the Commission, and 
considered as almost indispensable in a couniry where instruc- 
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tion was little extended, inquiry furnished only new proof of 
the fitness of the teachers of this canton for their task. Many 
of them were found to fulfill their duties in a manner very dis- 
tinguished, not only in their own, but in several other cantons, 
beth as public and private instructers. It thus appeared, that 
there already existed sufficient means for forming good teachers ; 
and it was not deemed expedient to make a request, which, pro- 
bably, would not have been refused by the King, to inerease 
still farther the annual sum appropriated te public education. 
‘The Commission hoped to secuse a part of the happy results, 
which are so justly expected from Normal schools by. the estab- 
lishment of Conferences of ‘Teachers, and a directing Commit- 
tee of public education. The necessity of these assemblies, 
had been previously felt, and attempts had been made by many 
teachers to establish them on a limited scale, but hitherto in vain. 
The Commission resolved to establish one at the capital. 
They believed that by means of these assemblies, teachers would 
become acquainted with each other, and with the ideas, the eb-- 
servations, and the methods. of the whele—the less advaneed: 
see what they have to learn, and all judge more modestly of their 
acquirements and abilities ; and. in seeing themselves the object 
of attention of the government, they would have new motives of 
encouragement, and for effort. ‘These conferences would also. 
serve to make known the spirit of the teachers, the extent of 
their knowledge, and the excellencies and defects of the sehvols. 
Arrangements were made for the first Conference in July, 
1832, by an assembly composed of the Commission of State, the 
clergy, and a Directing Committee for the eonferences which 
had been appointed by the Commission te attend to. a superin-- 
tendance which was inconsistent with other claims: upen. them. 
The duties of this Committee were to be familiar with the 
current works on education, to examme what are the best meth- 
ods of instruction, and what are best adapted to the canton, to. 
communicate the results-of their reading and refleetion, to bring 
in communication with the teachers, those individuals who could 
be useful to them by their intelligence and acquirements, to 
make known the best elementary books, or, in one word, to ex- 
ert upon the teachers an infiuence similar to that of a Nor- 
mal school, which, though not so direct, would at least have- 
the advantage of leaving each mdividual more at liberty, and 
more dependent upon his own originality and reflection. Alk 
the teachers of the eantun were: invited to. attend at the expense- 
of the State. 
At a meeting of the Directing Committee with the Commis- 
sion of Education, there was but one voice on the superior im 
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portance of education, compared with mere instruction, and in 
the care which should be given to moral instruction, their views 
are thus expressed : 

‘Man is an active being. ‘The powers which form the prin- 
ciple of action, both physical and intellectual ought to be devel- 
oped—but to develop the powers, without giving them a right 
direction, is to do but half the work—and to leave it thus in- 
complete, is to expose man to the greatest danger. This direc- 
tion is education. The only means of direction is religion ;— 
and education must necessarily be moral and religious in order 
to deserve the name. Education and instruction, then, consist 
in developing all the powers of man, and in the influence of 
religion.’ 

Such is the basis on which the measures of the Commission 
and the constitution of the Conference of teachers rests—the 
only sure basis on which any institution for the promotion of ed- 
ucation can successfully repose. 

The first Conference was held at Neufchatel, and comprised 
seventythree teachers, who were provided for, gratuitously, by the 
funds of the State, and the hospitality of the citizens. The re- 
ports from all the villages were received at this Conference. 
The time was chiefly occupied in the discussion of important 
questions, on which the teachers gave their own opinions and 
experience. 

Arrangements were made for the next year. One important 
result of this meeting was the establishment of five local con- 
ferences or conventions of teachers, designed to promote the 
same object with the general Conference. 

At the close of this Conference, which continued three days, 
the teachers established a fund for the benefit of aged teachers 
and their families. This project, which, at first, presented nu- 
merous difficulties, was very happily and speedily realized, and 
is an object which recommended itself not only to the teach- 
ers but to the generosity of many wealthy individuals, who are 
accustomed to contribute largely to establishments of public 
utility. 

I have received the reports of five annual conferences, which 
were rendered deeply interesting, by the experience, judgment, 
zeal, and piety which marked the communications, and volun- 
tary addresses of the teachers, and fully satisfied the Committee 
of Superintendence, that they will produce the most happy 
results to the schools of Neufchatel. Weer Ww. 
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Such is the basis on which the measures of the Commission 
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FAMILY AND SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


BY T. H. GALLAUDET. 
(Contitued from our fast Nurtrber:): 


Tr, as was attempted to be. shewn in a previous communica- 
tion, so. much importance is to be attached to a well organized 
family state, its constitution and the elements which compose 
it should be thoroughly and extensively understood. Pains 
should be taken, universal and indefatigable, to excite the atten- 
tion of fathers and mothers to this subject. We-should hear 
it, as was most happily the case in the olden time, mach more 
ofien. the theme of instruction and. exhortatiom from the. sa- 
cred. desk. The psess, through our public journals and peri- 
odicals, should. teem with practical, plain, common sense views 
of it, drawing out its prineiples in graphical. detail, and illustra- 
ting them by lively and appropriate aneedote.. Popular treatises, 
from the pens of other Hannah. Mores, fit companions of the 
simple and poor, should be found in all their dwellings.. Kindly 
influences, through the medium of personal intercourse, should 
be employed. ‘The prayers of the church, of the domestic cir- 
ele, and of the. closet, should continually ascend to the throne of 
grace, for the blessing of God upon these united instrumentali- 
ties; that.so, throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
husbands and wives, fathers and mothers, children and other 
inmates. of the household, may understand and appreciate the: 
relations in which they are placed to. each other, and. feel the 
obligations growing out of them. 

ho can look around him and see the vast numbers. of fath- 
ers and mothers that have never. been taught, either by example 
or precept, how to govern and manage their households,—the 
domestic irregularities and disorders, the disobedience on the 
part of children, and, in many cases, utter rejection of parental. 
authority which prevail,—tagether with. the reckless air of an- 
ticipated manhood, and want of deference and respect to su- 
periors and to the aged, most melancholy examples. of which 
are continually afforded,—and not. earnestly desire that some. 
corrective of these evils may be found. 

Nothing but the religion. of the Bible can. accomplish this- 
great. work, and this, religion primarily, uniformly,.and, under 
the blessing of God, efficaciously brought to bear upon the ele- 
ments of society as found in the family state, and the school. 
In both, the Bible must be the statute book of government and 
discipline. God must be recognized as its author. Its com- 
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mands must.be received as coming from him; developing his au- 
thority, while the parent, or teacher, is but his interpreter and 
vicegerent. 

Let this fundamental principle of family government be test- 
ed by an intelligent parent, and fairly carried out to its legiti- 
mate results, and its beautiful simplicity, and more than human 
efficacy, will be seen. It involves no cumbrous machinery. It 
calls for no array of those factitious motives which are often ad- 
dressed. to sensuality and s@f-interest, to vanity and pride, to 
the dread of ridicule and disgrace, to the wrestlings of personal 
rivalry, to the fear of a despotic severity, or the appetite for 
tempting rewards. It addresses the reason and expands it. It 
reaches the conscience, awakening, moulding, refining, and 
strengthening its delicate sensibilities into beauty and vigor, and 
securing its unfading response and sanction. . [t gains the as- 
sent of the will, if so be that the faith and fidelity of the parent 
obtain the gracious aid and co-operation of the Holy Spirit, pro- 
mised to such faith and fidelity by God himself. Obedience to 
law, to the divine law of love to God and man, primarily to be 
understood, illustrated, and applied in the family state, is se- 
cured. It is yielded, because it is right to yteld it to God, as 
the Supreme Moral Governor, and, in conformity with his will, 
to the parent, as commissioned by him, to see that, in this de- 
partment of his government, his commands are carried into 
effect. 

A rightful law, responded to by an enlightened and unsophis- 
ticatec. conscience, will, under the blessing of the promised 
Spirit of God, do the whole work; and family order, peace, and 
happiness are planted on the rock of eternal truth, justice, and 
benevolence. What foundations for civil society, and the 
church, to rest upon,—unassailable, imperishable ! 

In carrying out these views to their practical application, it will 
be seen, that there is a period of infancy and early childhood, 
during which the young mind is not yet sufficiently matured to 
receive the idea of a God, and that the. Bible contains his com- 
mands. During this period, the will of the child must, of 
course, be led to the will of the parent, as the supreme authority. 
During this period, the parent is in the place.of God to the 
child. What a fearful responsibility is involed in this, when it 
is recollected that the elements of the child’s original notions of 
God, and of his moral government, must be derived from what 
he sees in the parent or guardian,—the only being, thus far, 
known to him as the superior being to himself,and to all 
around him. So that we must come to this conclusion, that 
when the child first begins to form any conceptions of the invisi- 
ble Deity, he must derive them from what he has witnessed of 
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the character and conduct of the father, or mother, or guardian, 
who has asserted and enforced authority over him. For what 
does he know of the personal identity of another spiritual existence 
besides his own,—of power, troth, justice, reetitude, benevo- 
lence, and any other natural or moral qualities of an intelligent 
being superior to himself,—only so far as he has seen the mani- 
festation of these attributes in the being that has had the control 
of him. What parent, or guardian, can reflect on these truths, 
_ and not appreciate the overwhelming importance of always pre- 
senting to the observation of the infant and child, the fairest 
and most attractive specimens, in his very expressions of coun- 
tenance, and demeanor, in his tones of voice, in his manner of 
conveying instruction, and enforcing authority, in his whole 
character and conduct, of the right and true, the lovely and ex- 
cellent, the just and benevolent ! 

But much sooner than is generally supposed, is the child ca- 
pable of receiving some notions of God, which, though attended 
with indistinctness and iinperfection, can be made subservient to 
important, practical purposes. He can, at a very early period, 
be led to transfer his notions of supreme authority from his 
father on earth, to his Father who is in Heaven, and to under- 
stand that the Bible is a book whick God has given, as the di- 
rectory of our thoughts, feelings, conversation, and conduct. 
Having reached this point, let the parent immediately begin to 
shew himself in the instruction and govern ent of the child, as 
acting continually wnder the authority of God, and as commis- 
sioned by him to see that his laws are carried into effect, for the 
maintenance of right, and the prevention of wrong ; and for the 
cultivation of love, peace, and happiness in the family concerns. 
Let him make God and the Bible prominent in the whole course 
of daily discipline. Let him require for himself obedience and 
respect, affection and gratitude, not ftom merely personal con- 
siderations, which is too often the case, as the supreme despot of 
the domestic dominion, but because it is right that he should be 
thus.treated, inasmuch as he rules in the name, and by the au- 
thority of the great Father of all, whose will, as expressed in 
the Bible, he is commanded by God himself to make known to 
his household, and for whose obedience to which, so far as he 
has received the ability and the means to enforce it, he is re- 
sponsible. 

Thus exhibiting himself as amenable to the same supreme 
authority to which his children and his household are amenable, 
under the same law of righteousness and love, and ready to be 
guided by the same Statute Book of eternal equity,—he en- 
joins, or rather allures to, obedience, by the moral beauty of his 
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own example. This highest dignity and loveliness of charac- 
ter consists in his cheerful submission to that night, jast, holy, 
and benevolent will of God, on which the good order of his 
own little family, and of the universe of created beings, alike 
depends. 

He thus elevates himself and household to a new and sub- 
lime position. The family of which he is the constituted head, 
sustains an important relation to the great being who is the 
Father and Head of the whole human family. It is one most 
important element of that vast moral machinery by which He 
moves society, governments, nations, the world. Its example 
and influence take strong hold of the destinies of man. It is 
yet to branch out into other families, and these into others, to 
an indefinite extent. It may impart a character to them for 
generations to come. It may aspire to be the seed plant of a 
rich harvest of intelligence, virtue, and happiness on every side, 
and to an incalculable amount. 

Nay, it takes hold of eternity. God calls himself a Father, 
and those who obey him, emphatically, his children. A well 
ordered family state, where right controls the conscience and 
the will, and the law of love prevails, is the fairest type of 
Heaven. There, of all others, is the place to prepare the soul 
for endless happiness beyond the grave. There a covenant 
keeping God delights to dwell, and fulfil his promises to the 
faithful. There the Saviour welcomes infancy and childhood to 
his arms. There the Spirit of grace hovers with unwearied 
wing, and sheds down its choicest influences. There, if any 
where, what is low and vulgar, disingenuous and _ polluting, in 
the world, can be kept at a distance, and the comparatively 
guileless and innocent mind be confirmed in principles, and es- 
tablished in habits of moral excellence before sustaining the 
more rude shocks of temptation. There, oh there! if Chris- 
tian parents and the Church of Christ would but be faithful in 
doing their duty, might each succeeding generation grow up to 
be the followers of the Saviour, and the leaven soon pervade 
the world by which the whole would be leavened. 

Let both parents and children appreciate these views of the 
family state, and it is easy to see what an accession would be 
made to the authority of the former, by a moral influence of the 
purest and most elevated kind, and how simple and efficacious 
the government of the household would become when God is 
thus introduced into it, and- himself, (through the medium of 
his written Word, explained and enforced by his constituted and 
. rightful vicegerent,) made the daily arbiter, and held forth as 
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the final Judge of the internal thoughts and feelings, as well as 
of the external conduct of all its members. 

It is proposed, in the next number, to apply these. principles 
and views of family government and discipline, to the govern- 
ment and discipline of schools. 





TEACHING TO THINK.—No. III. 


SPELLING. 


One of the methods of teaching spelling, mentioned in 
No. II. of this series, was by requifing the pupils to classify the 
words in natural families. We think this method and its ten- 
dency to elicit thought, deserve further notice. 

It will hardly be expected of the pupil that he will be able to 
make out a complete list of any family of words at the first 
effort. For example, the teacher asks him to write, on his slate, 
the names of all the quadrupeds he can think of. Now if we 
expect that a pupil can make out, in a few minutes, from 
mere memory, any thing like half the names we ourselves know, 
we shall be disappointed ; and by manifesting our feelings, if it 
be only in the countenance, we shall be likely to discourage 
him. 

On the contrary, let him make out such a list as he can. This 
being done, let it be written out upon paper and preserved. Let 
the piece of paper on which it is preserved be large enough to 
admit additions. In the mean time another lesson may be 
given. He may be required to think of all the bipeds he can. 
I need not say that it is indispensable to tell him beforehand 
what a biped or quadruped is. While thinking of the bipeds, 
he may be reminded that if the thinks of more quadrupeds, they 
may be added to the foregoing list. ‘The second list may also 
be copied and preserved. 

A list of fishes may next be prepared. In doing this, the pu- 
pil will be reminded, perhaps; of a few more quadrupeds to add 
to his list, such as the tortoise, the alligator, and seal. He may 
now make out lists of serpents, insects, flowers, trees, grasses, 
trades, household utensils, &c. &c. 

In order to give the pupil the full benefit of these exercises as 
thinking lessons, it is desirable that he should not receive, at 
first, the aid of a dictionary, or of any books containing tables 
of the various classes of words. He will usually be able to 
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make pretty long lists from his memory ; and when he has tast- 
ed the pleasure of success, it may be hoped he will prefer the 
thinking , 80 far as he can carry it. When he has im- 
bibed the love and the habit of taxing his own memory and ex- 
erting his own powers in the first place, he may afterwards be 
permitted to consult a dictionary. 

We should be cautious in pursuing these exercises, not only 
to begin right, but to endright. They should never be compelled 
to them as tasks, so long as to disgust them. The shorter the 
lesson, at first, the better. It may sometimes be well to restrict 
them to a certain number of minutes of thought; say five, or 
six, or ten. It will not, of course, be forgotten that besides the 
knowledge intended to be acquired in spelling and thinking, we 
ate giving lessons at the same time in writing and in natural 
history. 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


Anatomy should be taught in every high school. It is easier 
to teach a child Anatomy than Grammar-—a visible fact than an 
abstract science. How many have been cripples and invalids 
through life only from the want of the knowledge which this 
elementary science conveys ! A work like Andrew Combe’s on the 
‘ Principles of Physiology applied to the preservation of health,’ 
would deeply engage the thoughts of every young person, con- 
vey an immense amount of available information, and help to 
save the rising generation from some of the sorest ills which now 
afflict society. ‘The most careless cannot use a book of this 
kind without being led te think ; and I repeat, that to /earn to 
think is one of the prime objects in elementary education. 

Henry IV, of France, seemed to sum up his ideas of outward 
comforts by wishing ‘that there might be a fowl boiling in the 
pot of every peasant of his kingdom.’ We in the United States 
want a great deal more than this wish implies. In cities and 
crowded towns there is not the requsite attention to sunni 
and airing children, which the best health demands. ‘A soun 
mind in a sound body,’ is an ancient Latin poet’s description of 
a perfect man. It would be well if our children could have a 
little Roman training in their physical habits. The body is a 
means, not an end. As it is the tool, which the soul has to 
work with in this world, it is very necessary that it should be in 
perfect order ;—or rather the body is the soul’s schoolhouse ; if ' 
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it be kept in good repair, the student within will lose little time 
and have little trouble. 

Motion is absolutely indispensable to the fit growth of the 
body. In order to secure this needful motion, and thus prepare 
the child for the arduous: duties of the man, the Allwise has 
made pain to come into a young persons limbs the moment such 
limbs are commanded to rest. ‘I'his pain, thus ever in ambush, 
is kept from assault only by motion, and it is this all but perpet- 
ual activity which secures the strengthening exercise of every 
part of the body. Children, therefore, should not be nailed to 
a school bench for six hours of every day ; but, their studies and 
schoolrooms should be so arranged as to give that action to the 
limbs which will prevent the natural pain that follows inactivity. 
It is as truly painfal for a child to keep still as for an octogen- 
arian to keep dancing. 

To instruct the young by occasional excursions in the fields, 
by games of skill, and by moderate gymnastic exercises will keep 
their physical powers in gentle and healthful action. The edu- 
cation of the eye by drawing, of the ear by music, of the voice 
by singing, of the hands by mechanical labor, all help to render 
the man more useful and more happy. ‘The state of a person’s 
health and the extent of his physical dexterity have an exceed- 
ing influence on the operations of his mind and the evenness of 
his temper. Brooks. 





MURRAY'S ENGLISH READER, 


Few if any reading books have had a wider circulation than 
the ‘ English Reader,’ by Lindley Murray. We do not know 
what number of copies of this work have been sold in our coun- 
try, but it must be immense. In New York it is used in the 
district schools in no less than 504 townships, while the use of 
no other reading book has obtained in half that number. Indeed 
there is no other school book of any kind which is used in so 
many towns in New York as this. It is also nearly as popular 
in the rest of the middle and some of the western and Southern 
States ; and, if we except Massachusetts, in New England. 

But what are the claims of this book to such extensive pat- 
ronage? Are they positive or negative—founded on merit or 


merely accidental ? 

We think it cannot be doubted that the book has merit, in 
the abstract; that the selections are excellent in their moral 
character and tendency. Who will question the excellence of 
the writings of Blair, Addison, Goldsmith and Johnson? But 
no less than thirtyfive of the prose selections in this work are 
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from the former writer, and a large number from each of the 
others. 

We give it then as our opinion,—and an opinion that will 
not probably be questioned—that the book, considered in the 
abstract has much merit. It cannot be otherwise. So far as its 
contents have any effect on the hearts and lives of those who 
read it, the tendency must be most undoubtedly happy. 

This is by no means saying that the work has merit, at least 
of the highest order, as a reading book for children in school. 
To decide whether a work is suitable for the young, several 
thing smust be considered. 

1. Is the work intelligible to those who read it? We are 
of the number of those who deem it indispensable that for the 
mere purposes of improvement in the art of reading, the pupil 
must understand what he reads. ‘The better he understands it, 
and enters into the spirit and views and feelings of the author, 
the better, other things being equal, will he be able to read it. 
The question then recurs, do children who use the English 
Reader in our schools understand it? It is our opinion that, in 
general, they do not. Some portions are indeed intelligible to 
a few ; but, in general, without explanation, we believe that to 
the majority of our pupils, it is chiefly a sealed book. 

2. Is it interesting to children? If they derive no pleasure 
from reading, their progress will be slow and embarrassed. Chil- 
dren are extremely fond of stories. With these the book be- 
fore us does not abound; and of those which it contains, a 
large proportion are related in a cold and uninviting manner. 

3. Is it stereotyped? Now people may think as they please 
of the importance of placing before the young none but perfect 
models. ‘They may tell us of the evils which result from chang- 
es in men, books, and other things. We are aware of the force 
of their arguments. And yet they always seem to us unsatis- 
factory. The idea that a book is perfect, that a master is per- 
fect, or his plans perfect—stereotyped—seems to us quite at 
war with the general idea of progress which it is desirable to 
keep up ina school. Besides it is at war with truth; and can 
it be advantageous to present falsehood to the young? No man, 
or method, or book is perfect ; and children soon discover it to 
be so. And when the discovery is made that we have been 
making a long attempt at concealment—the suppression of the 
real truth—what is the consequence ? 

We know that some teachers make it their boast that they 
never make a mistake or do a wrong thing before their pupils ; 
that for all the pupils know, their knowledge, and manners, and 
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habits and morals are perfect. We have no sympathy, 1. with 
the conceit which exists ; 2. with the error of opinion. 

We say again, therefore, that we wish to place before the 
young, as a leading idea, that of perpetual progress. The 
teacher musi be seen to be constantly progressing in knowl- 
edge and excellence ; and his plans must be seen to be progres- 
sive. ‘The same is true, we think, of his books and instruments. 
‘The same book, year after year, without change or improvement, 
however excellent we conceive it to be, is, in this point of view, an 
evil. No book but the Bible, unless it be something which con- 
sists of mere scientific facts—no being but God, and no laws but 
his—should be regarded as perfect, beyond the possibility of 
modification or change. And hence it is that, notwithstanding 
the grievous complaint made by many, of the various changes 
which are taking place in the various editions through which our 
most common school books pass, we would not be without them 
—at least in so far as the changes are really beneficial—for the 
world. 

Our objections to the English Reader as a reading book, for 
those in whose hands it is commonly placed, are, therefore, that 
it is unintelligible to them; that it is uninteresting ; and that it 
is stereotyped, or rendered unsusceptible of change. We regard 
novelty as a healthy and valuable stimulus to the young mind ; 
but there is no sort of novelty about the English Reader. Year 
afler year, we had almost said century after century, it remains 
the same. If it be said that the reason why it is not improved, 
from time to time, is because its structure is such as to render it 
unsusceptible of improvement, then, we repeat it, the selection 
is not well adapted, as a mere reading book, to the intellectual 
and moral progress of those for whom it is intended. 

Let us not be understood as saying that imperfection is better 
for the young than perfection. By no means. We only say 
that since perfection does not exist, at least in the matters to 
which we have alluded, and if it did exist in regard toa reading 
book for schools, it would be in the way of progress, it is an 
error to attempt to keep up the idea ; and that those books which 
fall in with the notion of human immutability are for this very 
reason, if for no other, necessarily objectionable. 

For some of the more advanced pupils in our common schools, 
but especially for the higher classes in our academies, we be- 
lieve the occasional reading of the selections in the English 
Reader, may be more useful than to the first and second classes, 
taken asa body, of our district schools. But we dislike the idea 
of continuing it, year after year, in even these schools. Read- 
ing books, however excellent, should, we think, be often 
changed. The benefits derived will far more than compensate 


for the additional expense. 
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MISCELLANY. 


American InstiTuTEe oF INSTRUCTION. 


In our number for October, we gave a very brief sketch of the pro- 
ceedings of this Association, during its recent session ; and in the pres- 
ent number, we have attempted a sketch—meagre, indeed, it is, but it is 
the best in our power—of eleven of the Lectures. The discussions, ex- 
cept a single one, on District Libraries and School Apparatus, did not 
seem to us of very great importance ; and as to Libraries and Appara- 
tus, we have formerly said so much that we seem to have no space, at 
present, for any further consideration of the subject. 

In regard to the lectures which we have omitted to sketch in the pres- 
ent number, we preserved a few thoughts which we have concluded to 
insert in this place. Like the other sketches, they are mere fragments ; 
they only differ from the former ir being more brief, and in not being 
presented in the name of the lecturers respectively. Neither class of 
them, we repeat it, is intended as a substitute for the lectures them- 
selves ; but rather to invite attention to them when they shall be pub- 
lished. : 

Prof. Muixiiean, of New York, spoke at some length of the advan- 
tages of the languages and literature of Greece and Rome. It was the 
great purpose of a liberal education to discipline the mind. The best 
education, however, combines both purposes—mental discipline, and the 
acquisition of valuable knowledge. 

Of the wisdom of introducing classic literature into our schools, he 
could not doubt ; though not without many restrictions and cautions. 
We did not hear the whole lecture. 

Mr Manruorti, of Cambridge, said Italy was now awaking from a long 
slumber of ages, and fortunately for the happiness of mankind, was be- 
ginning to direct her attention to education, the right basis of every re- 
volution or reform, Not only were efforts making in some parts, 
as in Lombardy, to diffuse knowledge among the people as a mass, but 
enlightened and wealthy individuals here and there, were doing much. 
It was not uncommon for fifty young men to be educated at the expense 
of a single individual. There were indications of improvement in in- 
fant and elementary schools, and in high schools, and colleges. Sunday 
Schools, they have had among them, time immemorial. They have 
also many good female schools ; but in respect to these, one custom very 
common here is not tolerated. Male teachers are not allowed to teach in 
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them.—It is true, that exhibitions, and plays, and theatres are found in Ita- 
ly, and that the inhabitants are extremely fond of music ; but we cannot 
despise a people who prefer music to wine. It must likewise be admitted 
that the people of Italy are sometimes misled by the strength of their 
passions ; but it is mot true, said Mr M., that the passions always lead 
men the wrong way. There is yet much hope of the Italians. They 
are susceptible of great improvement and of much elevation in the scale 
of being, and notwithstanding the fertility of the soil, in vegetable pro- 
ductions, it has sometimes been very aptly said that the plant man 
thrives better than any other. 


Mr Cuarves Picor, of Philadelphia, spoke with much interest, on 
the subject of teaching French. He bad been familiar with all the best 
teachers and writers on this subject, ancient and modern. ‘The teach- 
ers in America, in his opinion, were not generally well qualified for 
their task. 

The great difficulty to be overcome in learning French was in regard 
to the pronunciation. But the apparent magnitude of this difficulty 
would, he thought, be greatly diminished when it was fully understood 
that there were only eight new sounds to learn—six vowel sounds and 
two consonant sounds. 

Mr P. proceeded to give a full account of his own method of teach- 
ing, but it is impossible for us to deseribe it. 


Pres. Jasper Apvams, of Charleston, S. C., dwelt, at considerable 
length, on the causes of difficuity in colleges. These he attributed, in 
part, to the custom of allowing the Trustees to interfere with the rights 
and duties of the Faculty. It is their duty, simply, to act as patrons to 
the Faculty. 

Mr R. G. Parxer, of Boston, said that the two principal ‘ troubles’ in 
regard to composition, were a want of ideas, and a difficulty of express- 
ing them. 

The first business of the teacher was to lead his pupils to think. One 
excellent method for effecting this was to accustom them to incorporate 
words and phrases into sentences. Another was to write words with 
their definitions. 

The teacher must endeavor to cultivate the whole minds of his pupils, 
in all their various faculties. He must teach them the nature and use of 
figurative language, &c. 

We: were most heartily glad to find the practice of incorporating 
words and phrases into sentences, so much commended by Mr P. It is 
a practice in regard to which we have written and said much, during 
the last ten years, and which we know, from experience, to be, in many 
respects, of the highest importance. 
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Mr Witu1am Russett, of Philadelphia, in an extemporaneous lecture 
on Reading and Declamation, observed that our success in teaching 
these branches, would be nearly in proportion to our effurts. Most rea- 
ders, he observed, began to read with the chest exhausted, which was a 
great error; and he explained, fully, the difference between explosion 
and expulsion. 

Written language, he said, would not permit, fully, the tones of con- 
versation. Still the rule, Read as you talk, is, to a considerable extent, 
and, for common purposes, quite applicable. 

Our feelings and our imaginations greatly influence our intonations. 
So does our morality. The latter may justly be said to be one of the 
principal causes of a correct intonation. 


Common Scuoots anv CoLiecEs. 


Mr Burrows, the Superintendent of Common Schools for Pennsylva- 
nia, in his report to the Legislature, makes the following striking illus- 
tration : 

‘The attempt to force the spirit of learning to descend and diffuse 
itself among the people, by fostering it in Colleges and the higher insti- 
tutions, is as vain as to expect heat to descend. When the lower stra- 
tum of air is warm, the upper cannot be cold. So of education. When 
its spirit is once thoroughly infused into the mass of the people, colle- 
ges will require no aid but the power of that spirit.’ 

We are glad to see such men as Mr B. giving the ‘ hand of fellowship’ 
to Common Schools ; but though we are not sure their influence can 
scarcely be overrated, that of colleges may, we think, be undervalued. 
We believe the heat, or at least, the light of the latter does, in some 
cases, descend, Mr B. to the contrary notwithstanding ; and we look for- 
ward, with confidence, to a period when not merely an individual here and 
there, but hundreds of college graduates every year will devote them- 
selves to the noble and praiseworthy task of elevating, with their own 
hands, perhaps at a very great sacrifice, the common schools around 
them. We speak of sacrifice, because we are sure that sacrifices must 
be made in this cause ; and that they ought to be made by truly enlight- 
ened and liberally educated men ; such men as colleges can and should 
furnish. 


Music 1x Common Scuoots. 


The Boston School Committee, as we understand, have determined 
to include singing among the regular exercises of the public schools in 
this city. The Editor of the Daily Advertiser is out upon them, at 
which we are not surprised ; but we should be surprised if he should not 
be obliged to stand alone in his opposition. It is too late in the day for men 


of sense, with their eyes open to facts around them, at least in Bos- 
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ton, to tell us gravely, that ‘more than half the number of children (in 
our public schools, he undoubtedly means) have not the physical ability 
to make a decent effort in acquiring the art of singing.’ Where have 
they been, for the last three or four years, who make the assertion? At 
least ninetynine in one hundred are capable of learning to sing decently, 
if the proper means are used. Of this there can be no doubt, the editor 
of the Advertiser to the contrary notwithstanding. 





ee 


Common Scuoon Expenses. 


The following is extracted from a printed sheet, containing the expen- 
ses of the town of Dorchester for the year ending May, 1837. We make 
no comments ; and add only a word or two of explanation. The town 
contains a population of something more than 4,000; there are seven 
schools, each of which is subdivided into two schools, each baving its 
own teacher; and the primary schools, embracing the children from 
three to seven years of age, are taught by females. The tax paid by 
the town for the support of these schools annually, is $4,000 ; the re- 
mainder being paid from other sources. 
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To Instructors of Annual Schools, $2,657 70 
* ‘Wood, Coal, making fires, &c., 474 40 
*“ Common repairs, Books, Brooms, &c., 119 88 
** School at Neponset Village, 175 00 
* School in District No. 7, 175 00 
* Tnstructresses to Primary Schools, 1,098 26 
“ Rent of Roots for do. do. 297 30 
“« Expenses of School Committee, Printing, &c., 104 46 

$5,101 50 


See wHat Ouro 1s porne ror Epucation. 


So say some of the papers ; but what is she doing in reality? Noth- 
ing wonderful, so far as we can learn. She has indeed appointed an ac- 
tive Superintendent of Common Schools, who is visiting all parts of the 
state, and endeavoring to rouse up the people to the importance of these 
most valuable institutions. ‘This, we confess, is well ; but the light and 
philanthropy and zeal of even Mr Lewis himself will accomplish little, 
unless the people can be aroused to act for themselves. It is not enough 
to make School Laws, create Funds, appoint a Superintendent, and re- 
quire annual Reports, if there is but one individual in a whole State who 
is awake to the importance of the object which this machinery is de- 
signed to accomplish. 

One fundamental measure, we are glad to learn, Mr Lewis is con- 
stantly pressing upon his countrymen—the erection of new and good 
school houses, Let but a good school house show itself in each of the 
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7,000 school districts in Ohio, and half the work of reform is accom- 
plished. ‘ Build pigeon holes,’ said Dr Franklin, ‘ and the pigeons will 
come.’ 

Want or Teacnenrs at THE West. 

The following is an extract of a letter from J. L. Crosby, Principal of 
the Vincennes, (Ind.) Practical Institute, dated Sept. 11, 1837. 

‘Mr Editor,—I have spent some days within a few months, preaching, 
lecturing, and talking in this region on education in general, and schools 
in particular. The people wish very much to have teachers better qual- 
ified in morals and religion, as well as in other requisites. But suitable 
persons cannot be found in this region to supply demands. Persons well 
qualified to teach, in a thorough, practical manner, the branches of a 
good English education, would find good situations and reasonable com- 
pensation in the vicinity of Vincennes. In several places they wish for 
married couples to take the joint charge of a school.’ 

The same statements, with one exception, are often heard at the 
East, from our Western brethren ; and we hope are not heard wholly 
in vain. Multitudes of male and female teachers are anuually migra- 
ting to that region, from whom we hope something. But our chief 
hope is in being able to help the West to help themselves. The excep- 
tion to which we allude is in regard to a want of male and female teach- 
ers to each school. From Mr C.’s remarks we are not certain that the 
public sentiment at the West is not in advance of that at the East. 
Here the idea that every infant, primary or district school, however 
stnall, really needs the joint superintendence of a male and a female 
teacher is, as yet, deemed rather heretical, The expense is deemed too 
great. But can any thing be more obvious than the position, that what- 
ever is tor the real good of the community, in every point of view, can- 
not be too costly ? 

Morvat Instruction, 


The subject of mutual instruction has excited much discussion in 
France. M. Cousin, on his return from a journey to Holland, stated that 
it was not in use there—that it was not consistent with a thorough course 
of moral instruction, and that its only recommendations were a false 
economy, and exaggerated liberalism. We regret that so distinguished 
a man should permit himself to be led astray by superficial observation, 
or borrowed opinions. Let him examine the account of the school 
of mutual instruction of Pere Girard, of which we have given some 
extracts—let him visit the British and Foreign School of London—let 
him observe the effects of these schools upon their pupils, and if phi- 
losophy has its due ascendancy over pride of opinion, he will retract 
and regret this hasty expression of an opinion, against which there are 
thousands of pupils and parents, and teachers ready to protest. We 
are told by James, that this great man devoted but a single day to the 
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examination of the numerous schools of Frankfort. If this be true, to 
report on such grounds, is to hazard his own reputation, and to abuse 
public confidence. 


Surerior Primary ScHoors in France. 


A secondary, or superior primary school, has been established in Paris 
by the central committee of instruction, designed for those who are in- 
tended for practical, not for professional life. The views entertained of 
such a school by this committee, may be understood by the following list 
of subjects of instruction. 

Expressive Reading, Calligraphy, Grammar, including Analysis ; Or- 
thography, Punctuation, Style and Composition, Arithmetic, including 
Roots and Logarithms. The Legal System of Weights and Measures, 
Geometry and its application, Linear Drawing and its application to 
Mechanics; Architecture and Ornaments, Elements of Natural Philoso- 
phy and Experimental Chemistry, Elements of Natural History, appli- 
cable to life ; Description of the most simple Machines, Elements of 
General History and Geography, Geography and History of France, 
Cosmography, Singing, Book-keeping, Klements of Algebra. The 
English, German, Italian and Spanish languages. 

A course of moral instruction proposed, was excluded, as being in- 
volved in the religious instruction prescribed by law ; and a course of in- 
struction in the laws of France, as being unsuited to the age of the pu- 
pils. The last refusal is, however, attributed to the fears of spreading 
liberal opinions too much. 

The studies here mentioned are designed to be pursued to such an ex- 
tent, and in such portions only, as the capacity and advancement, and 
destination of the pupil may render desirable. ‘The school is to be sus- 
tained at the expense of the city. 


Cotiece or Treacuers. 


One of the Cincinnati papers says that the hall where the Western Lite- 
rary Institute and College of Professional Teachers held its late session, in 
that city, was crowded to overflowing during the whole session ; and 
that not less than two thousand persons were very often present. We 
have been unable to procure an authentic statement of the proceedings, 
except for the first day ; perhaps we may receive information on the 
subject hereafter. The opening address was by Rev. Mr Lynd, of Cin- 
cinnati, on the ‘ Moral Effects of Rewards for Literary Success.’ 

In the evening, Samuel Lewis, Esq., Superintendent of Common 
Schools, made an address, in the nature of a Report, on the subject of 
public schools. An animated discussion ensued in which Rev. Mr 
Pierce, Superintendent of public schools in Michigan, Rev. Mr M’Guf- 
fey, Mr Kinmont, Rev. A Campbell, and Bishop Purcell participated. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Mytsovocicat Fasces, translated by Drypen, Pore, Concreve, 
Appison and others. Prepared expressly for the Use of Youth. 
In One Volume. New York: W. E. Dean, 1837. 12 mo., pp. 
266. 

The object of this volume is to afford to youth an introduction to An- 
cient Mythology, which shall be free from the obscenities common to 
former works of the kind, and which render the task of imparting in- 
formation on tnis subject so difficult and delicate to the teacher. The 
volume was prepared, we understand, by a lady who is not only a teach- 
er, but a mother; and who has successfully encountered the difficulty 
which she has here attempted to obviate. We are, in general, well 
pleased with the work ; and do not hesitate to commend it to teachers as 
a suitable work for such of their classes as are prepared for it. 


A Comerenensive Grammar, presenting some new views of the 
Structure of Language; Designed to explain all the Relations of 
Words in English Syntax, and make the Study of Grammar and 
Composition one and the same process. Abridged from a work pre- 
paring for Publication. By F. W. Fe.cn. Boston: Otis, Broaders 
& Co., 1837. 12 mo., pp. 122. 

The ingenious and inquiring teacher will certainly derive many val- 
uable hints from this little work ; and as a valuable addition to his own 
library, we can most heartily commend it. We have as many doubts as 
Mr F. in regard to the infallibility of Mr Murray ; and wait with as much 
impatience to see a thoroughly reformed work. Perhaps Mr F. is the 
very man to furnish it. In the mean time, however, we are of opinion 
that the teacher who is wise enough to discover the faults of Murray, is 
wise enough to teach his own grammar, though it be not written ; so that 
for our own part, we should prefer to wait a little while, rather than be 
deluged with new works, prepared by men who are only qualified to find 
fault with those who have preceded them. But we believe the author 
of the work before us has higher qualifications, and if he has presented 
more innovations than improvements, he has also presented much 
sound philosophy. 


Lerrers to Youne Men Prepartnc ror tHe CuHrisTiaN 
Ministry. By Wittiam Cocswe t, D. D., Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Education Society. Boston: Perkins & Marvin, 1837. 16 
mo,, pp. 236. 

This work is a collection of twenty letters, originally written by the 
author, in the discharge of his official duties, expressly for the benefit of 
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young men while in the progress of their education for the Christian 
ministry. The following are the subjects embraced. 

1. Consecration to God. 2. Call to Preach the Gospel. 38. Promo- 
tion of Personal Holiness. 4. Duties Imposed by God. 5. Duties Im- 
posed by Instructers. 6. Duties Voluntarily Assumed. 7. Course and 
Manner of Reading. 8. Thorough Education. 9. Habits of Study. 
10. External Deportment 11. Pecuniary Expenses. 12. Teaching 
School. 18. Travelling. 14. Traits of Character, Mental and Moral. 
15. Moral Practices. 16. Intercourse with the World. 17. Bodily Ex- 
ercise. 18. Revivals of Religion in Literary Institutions. 19. Annual 
Concert of Prayer for Colleges. 20. Efforts to induce Young Men to 
enter the Ministry. 

The chapters on External Deportment, Pecuniary Expenses, Teach- 
ing School, Travelling, Traits of Character, Intercourse with the World, 
and Bodily exercise are alone worth the price of the work. In some of 
the principles of one or two ehapters we might, indeed, differ slightly 
from Dr C.; but in the main, we deem the work of the highest impor- 
tance to that interesting class of the community for whom it is intended 
and we cannot but commend it earnestly to their favorable notice. The 
paternal spirit which it breathes is not the least valuable of its recom- 
mendations. 


Tue Lavret; A Girt ror Aut Seasons ; Being a Collection of 
Poems. By American Authors. Boston: Edward R. Broaders, 
1836. 18 mo., pp. 252. 

This is a selection from the choicest specimens of American Lyric 
Poetry. We were agreeably disappointed, on examining it, to find that 
the collection bears the marks of good taste and discrimination. We 
know of no cheap selection of the kind which is more worthy of a place 
in American Libraries. It has been introduced, as we understand, into 
one or two distinguished schools, as a class book for reading exercises. 
And we doubt not it may, as such, subserve a very valuable purpose. 

It seems to us far better adapted to the wants of our oldest classes in 
common schools, as well as to the pupils of our academies than the col- 
lections of poetry which are found in the English Reader and many 
other books for schools which have been so long in vogue, and are so 
exceedingly popular. 


M. T. Ciceronis pe Orricis Lisri TREs. Ex editionibus Oli- 
veti et Ernesti. Accedunt Note Anglice. Cura C. K. Dittaway, 
A.M. Bostonie#: Perkins et Marvin, 1837. 18 mo., pp. 297. 

Next to the shorter essays of the same author on Old Age, and on 
Friendship, an edition of which, by Mr Dillaway, was noticed in a re- 
cent number of the Annals, none of the Philosophical writings of Cicero 
are better known or more highly valued than his treatise on Mora! Du- 
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ties. Of this many excellent editions have been published in Europe, 
during the last century, of which those of the Heusingers, and of A. G. 
Gernhard are the most highly esteemed. The critical labors of these 
scholars have left little or nothing of this kind for an American Editor 
to do, but to copy with care the text which they have given him. 
The notes of these editors also, together with those of Faccialati are a 
rich fund from which the common school editions of England and of this 
country have been in a great measure supplied. 

The prominent advantages of the edition now under consideration 
are, great neatness of typographical execution, a judicious selection of 
notes, and a concise argument of each section in English. ‘ Remarks 
of a philological character,’ which, as the editor observes, commenta- 
tors have bestowed, with an excess of liberality, upon the works of 
this author, it has been thought expedient to omit.’ Whether such omis- 
sion is to be aecounted judicious or not, must depend entirely upon the 
use which is to be made of the volume. If placed in the hands of stu- 
dents to whom the principal difficulties of Latin philology are already 
familiar, and for such the work is best adapted, the want of philological 
notes will not be felt as a serious inconvenience. Butif, on the contra- 
ry, it is to be read by students whose philological education has been as 
much neglected as has been that of most young men in our colleges, an 
explanation of difficult Latin idioms would be far from useless. It is of 
great importance that the editor of a Latin or Greek classic, should set 
distinctly before his mind the class of students for which his edition is 
intended, and should adapt it strictly to their wants. The best school 
edition of a classic is that which will lead the student to the most 
thorough acquaintance with the author, and which will at the same time 
exercise most efficaciously his own intellectual powers. A due medium 
is therefore to be observed between such an apparatus as will leave 
nothing to the sagacity of the pupil, and that which will discourage him 
by a hopeless array of difficulties through which he has no clue to guide 
his researches, 


M. Tuttm CiceRoNis DE CLARIS ORATORIBUS LIBER, QUI DICI- 
‘ur Brutus. Edited by Cuartes Beck, Professor of Latin in 
Harvard University. Cambridge: John Owen, Bookseller to the 
University, 1837. 18 mo., pp. 145. 

This is a very neat, and, so far as we have examined it, an accurate 
edition ot Cicero’s celebrated Dialogue concerning Illustrious Orators. 
The text, as we are informed, is, in general, that of Orelli, to which is 
appended a considerable body of short notes, principally historical, 
which will be of great service to the student, especially in leading him 
to distinguish between different persons, whose names are either similar 


or identical. 
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It might have been, we conceive, of considerable service to therea- 
ders of this edition, had its learned editor seen fit to furnish them with a 
plan of the work, either similar to the ‘ Argument’ prefixed to the edi- 
tion of Shutz, or such as bis own accurate acquaintance with the work 
would have enabled him to give. 

In the punctuation of the work, we perceive that Dr Beck nas follow- 
ed a system essentially different from that of Ernesti, of the Bipont edi- 
tors, and of Lemaire, all of whom, we believe, have agreed essentially 
in this respect. The system adopted by Dr Beck, and which we sup- 
pose to be that of Orelli, whose edition we have not seen, excludes the 
use of the comma in many cases in which it is employed in the other 
editions which we have specified. In these editions, modifying clauses, 
ablatives absolute, and simple sentences, even though connected by con- 
junctions, are in general, pointed off by commas, but in the edition be- 
fore us, the commas are, in such cases, usually omitted. Their omis- 
sion is more conformable to the usage of modern writers, but their 
insertion ix often a great convenience to the student, by pointing out to 
him the precise connection of words in a period. 


Epucation THe Business or Lire. Two Discourses, preached 
in the Chapel of Harvard University, on the last Sabbath of the Ac- 
cademical Year, July 16, 1837, by Henry Ware, Jr. 

The title gives a clue to the character of these discourses. A further 
explanation of Mr W.’s views is also made, towards the close of the 
second discourse, in the following language. 

‘ While thus the great work of life is pursued by the unceasing pur- 
suit of knowledge, by command of favorable circumstances, and by ac- 
tive interest in good works, it isespecially and yet more to be secured by 
private, moral, and religious self-discipline ; by cherishing the princi- 
ple of personal holiness, and the habits of religious faith.’ 


Evementary Instruction. An Address delivered before the 
Schools and Citizens of the town of Quincy, July 4, 1837. By 
Cuarzes Brooks, Minister of the Third Church in Hingham. 

This was doubtless a new topic for a fourth of July oration ; and 
must have excited no little conversation among the good people of 
Quincy. The object of the orator was to enlist public attention in fa- 
vor of common schools ; and to insist on the importance of elevating 
them. He boldly insists that these humble institutions—our town schools, 
as he calls them—should be ‘ made to develop the whole nature of man ;’ 
and attempts to tell us how. The Address is worth reading ; and yet 
more, it is worth remembering. 
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